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XENOPHON'S TEN THOUSAND 



By Max Radin 
Newtown High School, New York City 



Thalatta! Thalatta! 

Sei mir gegriisst, du ewiges Meer! 

Sei mir gegriisst zehntausendmal 

Aus jauchzendem Herzen, 

Wie einst dich begriissten 

Zehntausend Griechenherzen, 

Ungluckbekampfende, heimatverlangende, 

Weltberiihmte Griechenherzen. 

— Heine, Die Nordsee, II. 

The episode is trite enough and by dint of constant use is a 
little threadbare, but that moment on the mountain-top, when the 
word ran down the line, and the very baggage-train rolled and 
tumbled forward in breathless eagerness, has still all the shiver of a 
dramatic climax. And when we read how captains and men fell 
into each other's arms in unashamed emotion, we should be ungra- 
cious indeed if we begrudged them any part of the great fame their 
adventures brought them. It is desperately unfortunate that for 
most of us so fascinating and human a narrative is indissolubly 
associated with the principal parts of o\\v/j.i t and the rules of 
Indirect Discourse. Those of us who return to the story with other 
ends in view than the discovery of illustrations of syntactical 
principles cannot fail to feel a personal and kindly interest in all 
the actors of that most romantic of expeditions. 

Who were they, these "brave hearts" of Greece, who fought, their 
way to the home they loved through manifold perils ? The intro- 
ductions to our texts and our manuals of history present all the 
salient facts, with due emphasis upon the important and abiding 
results of the expedition. And the chief figure, the modest Xeno- 
phon with his n v & e ' T1 ? «" T V o'Tpana y has received quite his due 
measure of honor from his connection with it. Perhaps Clearchus, 
also, and Proxenus and Meno have a personal existence for some 

Si 
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who know the story of the Anabasis. But what of the rest ? What 
manner of men were they ? Where did they come from ? What did 
they seek there? 

In the earlier part of his narrative, Xenophon mentions the 
origin of the troops quite casually and by no means fully. Levies 
of Peloponnesians were made by the captains of Cyrus in the 
Ionian towns. Meno's peltasts were Dolopians, Aenianians, and 
Olynthians. But, for the most part, it is the general whose ethnicon 
we learn, and his alone. Very much later, a division of peltasts is 
spoken of as belonging to the Arcadian troops (iv. 8. 18), and we 
hear of the to ottXitucov 'ApicaBiicov. Still later, when the split 
occurred in the ranks, the Arcadians and Achaeans are expressly 
said to form over half of the remaining troops (vi. 2. 10). There 
were then four thousand of them. Xenophon does not otherwise, 
except in connection with individuals, refer to the national make-up 
of his Ten Thousand. His references to Lacedaemonians and the 
privileged position he insists on according them are meant quite 
generally and have no special application to the circumstances 
about him. 

ARCADIANS 

Taking up the various nationalities separately, it is apparent 
that the Arcadians formed easily the largest contingent. We are 
not told expressly how large a proportion they did form of the 
'A/a/eaSe? Kal 'Axaioi, but the fact that there was a division explicitly 
called to 'Ap/caBiicov and the striking predominance of individual 
Arcadians amply warrant the statement above. Indeed the whole 
group of 'AptcdSe; Kal 'Axaioi is referred to briefly as 'A/>«aSe? 
(vi. 3. 2). 

A relatively large number of Arcadians are named in the course 
of the narrative. They are Xenias, Callimachus, and Arexio of 
Parrhasia, Sophaenetus, Agasias, and Aeneas of Stymphalus, 
Cleanor of Orchomenus, Aristonymus of Methydrium, Eurylochus 
of Lusi, and, finally, Agias, Arystas, Basias, Nicarchus, Pyrrhias, 
Smicres, and probably Hegesander, in the case of all of whom the 
city or district is not mentioned. The Mantineans must have 
been present in sufficient force to be grouped together (vi. 1. n), 
but no one of that city is named. Three Arcadians are among 
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the original generals of the up-march, Xenias, Sophaenetus, and 
Agias. 1 

Xenias deserted early. Agias was entrapped and killed at the 
Great Zab. Xenophon's brief ovBek avrbv ifienfaro (h\ 6. 30) 
is at once his biography and his epitaph. Sophaenetus saw the 
expedition through to the end and survived to write an account of 
the retreat — which may or may not have been in complete accord- 
ance with that of Xenophon. By way of Ephorus, his version is 
probably present to us in the pages of Diodorus. 

The others are the generals Cleanor, Hegesander, and Smicres; 
the captains Aeneas, Agasias, Aristonymus, Callimachus, and 
Nicarchus; the taxiarch Pyrrhias; the hoplites Arystas, Basias, 
and Eurylochus, and the soothsayer Arexio. If we except the 
deserter Nicarchus and the glutton Arystas, these men may all be 
said to be gazetted for conspicuous gallantry. In Xenophon's 
story, Agasias and Cleanor easily rank first in ability and courage. 
While we cannot assume in Xenophon a complete freedom from 
either personal or national bias, we have no reason to suppose that 
these men were other than he describes them. He may have passed 
over others who were their equals, but his roll of honor is generous 
enough to indicate that he possessed at least one quality of a good 
commander, the ability to discern and reward merit. Indeed he is 
charged with coddling his men: ra fiev aWa drj ov Kaxb 1 ;, 
<j)i\o<TTpaTi<l>TT)$ Se, Heraclides tells the Spartan generals at Seuthes' 
conference, and that Xenophon repeats this reported utterance of 
an unfriendly critic shows that he considered it as a compliment. 

On the whole, in spite of the mutiny at Heraclea (vi. 2. 10) 
the Arcadians produce a distinctly favorable impression. And yet 
they were undoubtedly the most thoroughly professional merce- 
naries in the army. In Hellenistic times it was in the mountains 
of Aetolia that the response to the recruiting sergeant was quickest 
and completest, and this fact contributed largely to the position 
Aetolia held in the history of that time. But in 400 B.C., it was 
Arcadia that had for centuries been sending out its children to 
fight other men's battles, without, however, any noticeable enrich- 
ment of the home country through returning bravos. It is surely 

1 The correction of Sophaenetus (i. 2. 9) to Agias is generally accepted. 
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unnecessary to insist on the tradition of rugged simplicity which 
presupposes a certain rudeness of manners and unsettledness of 
culture in Arcadia — two very common conditions in a mercenary- 
breeding country. 

Arcadians probably had their share in most of the fighting of 
the Greek world during the fifth century, and with completer 
records we should probably find them even better represented than 
we know they were. It does not quite fit in with our notions of the 
time to find men of the same nation on both sides of the same battle- 
field, unless in actual civil war. Yet, at Syracuse, Arcadians fought 
with both the Spartans and the Athenians (Thucydides, vii. 57. 9 
and 58. 3) and Thucydides specially mentions them as mercenaries 
by long custom — eirl tow? ael iroXe/XLOw <r<f>l<riv airoBeiKwiievow 
elaffores levcu. 

It is not strange therefore to find Arcadians in plenty in the 
motley throng that gathered at Sardis, nor yet to learn that among 
them were the most efficient soldiers and officers. For most of 
them warfare must have been almost a hereditary trade. 

ACHAEANS 

Next to the Arcadians the Achaeans ought to receive most 
frequent mention. As a group, however, they are spoken of only 
in connection with the Arcadians. The following individuals are 
referred to by name: Philoxenus of Pellene, Socrates, Xanthicles, 
Philesius, Phryniscus, Lyco, Samolas. Socrates was one of the 
original ten generals and is included with Agias the Arcadian in the 
terse characterization of ii. 6. 30. After the Great Zab, Xanthicles 
succeeded Socrates, and Philesius succeeded Meno. Phryniscus 
appears at Byzantium as general, when and where elected we are 
not told. Besides Samolas, the taxiarch, the rest are hoplites. 

It will be noticed that the city name is given only in the case of 
Philoxenus, one of the least important of the seven. We can only 
guess at the reason for its absence in the others. The cities of 
Achaea, while none of them reach the fame or wealth of many cities 
of continental Greece, were none the less real cities and particularly 
contrasted as 7ro\et? with the Ionian k&ij.cu (Strabo, sec. 386). 
They are even credited with having served as models for the highly 
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developed civic communities of Magna Graecia which were their 
colonies, such as Crotona, Sybaris, etc. We do not hear of Achaean 
mercenaries to any especial extent, nor indeed does Achaea play 
much of a part in the annals of Hellas up to that time. Achaea was 
not involved in the Peloponnesian war. Parts of it were occupied 
by the Athenians under Pericles in 460 B.C. and were ceded to 
Sparta, or at least evacuated by Athens, later. But active partici- 
pation in the internecine wars of Greece began for Achaea with the 
invasion by Epaminondas. And yet we find a considerable num- 
ber of trained Achaean soldiers and leaders of evident experience 
and capacity, at the end of the fifth century. It is not at all 
unlikely that our sources are faulty and that Achaeans were better 
represented in the warfare of the entire century than is expressly 
stated, since trained armies do not grow up out of nothing. 

It will be noticed that the Achaean Philesius takes the place 
of Meno. While the nationalities of general and troops need have 
no relation to each other, there is a particular reason to believe that 
the soldiers themselves were largely Achaeans and that these must 
have formed, therefore, a large percentage of the troops which the 
Aleuad Aristippus collected and kept in Thessaly. 

One of the Achaean generals, Philesius, appears as Xenophon's 
bitter opponent at Cotyora. Both he and Xanthicles were cen- 
sured and fined there when the generals gave in their accounts. 
All in all, Xenophon finds much less occasion to comment favorably 
on the Achaeans than upon their fellow-Peloponnesians. This 
fact, however, may be due to a personal animus. 

ATHENIANS 

We do not think of the Ten Thousand as containing any notice- 
able contingent of Athenians. Xenophon represents his own 
presence there as something quite exceptional. We hear from the 
murmurings of the Arcadians at Heraclea that Athenians were few 
in the army (vi. 2. 10): &PX eiv ^ va 'A.0yvatov Uekoirowrjcrtev ical 
AaiceBaifiovicov firjBefiiav Bvvafiiv Trape^dfievov et's ttjv (TTparidv. 
Nevertheless, a relatively large number of Athenians are marked 
for special mention. Besides Xenophon himself, there are Theo- 
pompus (unless, indeed, we adopt the rather gratuitous theory that 
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in ii. 1. 12 Xenophon refers to himself under a pseudonym), Polyc- 
rates, Aristo, Phrasias, Gnesippus, Cephisodorus son of Cephiso- 
phon, 1 Amphicrates son of Amphidemus, and Lycius son of Polys- 
tratus. The patronymics of only the last three are given — of 
Lycius captain of the cavalry, and of two hoplites killed in action 
against the Carduchi. 

In the case of Lycius, Xenophon may have desired by the 
insertion of the patronymic to distinguish him from the Syracusan 
of the same name. It can hardly be that he intended it as a mark 
of honor, for the captains Gnesippus, with his aristocratic -hippos, 
Polycrates, and Phrasias, and the envoy Aristo, would seem to 
have at least an equal claim to their full appellation. 

It is evident that Xenophon did not let his Spartan predilections 
prejudice him against his own countrymen. 

LACEDAEMONIANS 

There were Lacedaemonians in considerable numbers in the 
army. The words of the Arcadians {supra) indicate that. We 
know that Cyrus asked Sparta for troops and received 700 under 
Chirisophus. But we should go too far if we assumed that all, or 
even many, of these were full Spartiates. Clearchus and Chiriso- 
phus, of course, were. Dracontius is especially so designated. 
But the latter's presence there is deemed worthy of special explana- 
tion, and the choice of him to conduct the games at Trapezus 
shows the respect in which he was held. The very resentment of 
Agasias (vi. 1. 30) is a proof of the general feeling that a full Spar- 
tiate, as such, was a man of rank where Greeks were assembled. 

Of the other Lacedaemonians, 2 Cleonymus is characterized 
simply as o Adiccov and Dexippus is expressly stated to be a Laconian 
perioecus. It would not be a bold conjecture to suppose that the 
mass of Chirisophus' 700 and the great majority of the Lacedae- 

1 A Cephisophon son of Cephisodorus is mentioned in an Attic inscription of 
426 B.C. (C.I.A., I, 129, 1. 3). He may have been the father of the man mentioned 
or a member of the same family. Still the name cannot have been uncommon in Attica. 

* Pythagoras, the admiral of the Spartan fleet, is mentioned (i. 2. 4), but obviously 
did not accompany the expedition. The fleet was originally under the command of 
Samius (Xenophon Hell. iii. 1. 1), who was evidently superseded. It is just possible 
that the two names refer to the same man. 
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monians scattered throughout the army were rather perioeci or 
perhaps even Helot neodamodeis, as were so many of the troops 
which Sparta sent to the aid of Syracuse (Thucydides vii. 58. 3). 

Neo of Asine is called a Laconian (vii. 2. 29), but the position 
of Asine is not quite determinable. Kiepert puts it in Messene. 
However, Ad/cav is not a term of very great denniteness. 

No other city or country furnishes more than a small number of 
men who are individually mentioned. From Elis came the heralds 
Tolmides and the young Silanus of Macestis, the soothsayer Basias 
and the captain Hieronymus. Aeschines, captain of peltasts, 
hailed from Acarnania, and the grafting soothsayer, Silanus, 
from Ambracia across the gulf. Sicyon had a representative in 
that Soteriades whose little escapade is related by Xenophon with 
such evident relish (iii. 4. 47-49) . From Megara came the recreant 
general Pasio; from Locri, the captain Theogenes. The captain 
Archagoras came from Argos. Boeotia sent not only Proxenus, 
but Xenophon's adversary, Thorax, and that unfortunate Apollo- 
nides whose thick Boeotian accent did not prevent him from being 
ignominiously ejected from the council as an ear-bored Lydian. 
From Thessaly came Meno, whose character Xenophon has depicted 
with an enthusiasm of vituperation that can only have been due 
to personal animosity, and the hard-fisted Boiscus who receives 
scarcely a better letter to posterity. Nicomachus of Oeta, captain 
of peltasts, fares better, but in general Athenian opinion of Thessaly 
and Thessalians was probably not very high. (Cf . Plato Crito 53D : 
eicel yap Bt) ifkelcrry) ara^ia icai aico~Kaala.\ 

From farther west came Antileon of Thurii. From Syracuse 
came the hoplite Lycius and the general Sosis, who is mentioned 
but once in the whole Anabasis. If the Themistogenes of Syracuse, 
who as Xenophon tells us {Hell. iii. 1. 2) wrote an account of the 
retreat, is a real personage, and not a mask for Xenophon himself, 
there was still another representative from Syracuse of some note 
in the army. The scout Democrates may have come from Syra- 
cuse or Argolis or Aeolis. 

The far north sent the two Episthenes, the one from Amphipolis, 
the other from Olynthus, both of them of a rather easy morality. 
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It is surprising to note the curious indulgence Xenophon manifests 
in their case to practices which earned for Meno such severity of 
animadversion. Other Olynthians served as peltasts under Meno. 

The islands, too, furnished men. That most ancient mother 
of mercenaries, Crete, gave Clearchus two hundred of her famous 
archers. Under their captain, Stratocles, they earned Xenophon's 
commendation (iv. 2. 28). Slingers from Rhodes were also present, 
but as Xenophon only accidentally learns of the fact (iii. 3. 16), 
they cannot have been many. It is an unnamed Rhodian who 
proposes to march the troops across the Tigris on an ingenious 
pontoon of skins. The captain Aristeas came from Chios; the 
exile Gaulites from Samos. From Dardanus in Asia Minor came 
the general, Timasio, who succeeded no less a personage than 
Clearchus, and the quarrelsome Eurymachus. 

Finally, of unspecified nationalities were the captains Cleaenetus, 
Clearetus, and Euodeus (unless the text is corrupt in vii. 4. 18), 
as well as the commissary Zelarchus. 

The muster is completed with half-Greek Dolopians and Aenia- 
nians who came with Meno. 

The relation of generals to their men deserves special attention. 
The original ten generals who brought their troops to Cyrus 
undoubtedly collected them themselves, and stood in the relation 
of employers toward them. There is, accordingly, no reason to 
suppose that generals and men were of the same nationality. The 
former were probably experienced condottieri, who had taken up 
arms as a profession. Some of them were men of renown, so that 
to have served under them was a guaranty of efficiency (cf . v. 6. 24). 
Such was, above all, Clearchus. There must have been a number of 
them who, like Coeratades the Theban, had been journeying about 
in search of employment (cf. vii. 1. 33: « rt? r) 7ro'X« 97 e#w>? 
aTparrjyov Seoiro). They either picked their own captains, or else 
these Xo^ayoi were themselves subcontractors, and brought with 
them a group of Lanzkneckten which they had themselves gathered. 

It is probable that, after the Great Zab, the nationality of the 
soldiers helped to determine the nationality of the general they 
chose. So an Arcadian is chosen to take the place of the murdered 
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Agias. The Achaean Socrates is succeeded by the Achaean 
Xanthicles, and instead of Meno, another Achaean, Philesius, is 
selected. This would give the Achaeans a representation among 
general officers more in proportion to their numbers. But we 
notice among the captains of Proxenus the Theban, the Arcadian 
Agasias and the Elean Hieronymus. In general, there was prob- 
ably no relation whatever between the nationalities of the various 
officers. 

In discussing the Lacedaemonian contingent, it has been sug- 
gested that most of them were probably perioeci or enfranchised 
helots. That they were not Spartiates of full rank is further 
evidenced by the fact that they did not put themselves under the 
orders of the duly accredited Spartan generals, when they finally 
met them, but had, long before the death of their leader Chirisophui, 
been lost in the mass of the troops. Were the others relatively in 
the same position ? 

The end of the Peloponnesian war must have thrown out of 
employment a number of men who had fought all their lives and 
were fit for little else. It is generally taken for granted that many 
of the Ten Thousand were exiles from their native states, having 
become so after one or another of the many political revolutions 
which were part of the incidents of that war. But, as a matter of 
fact, the fact of such exile is often specifically mentioned, and would 
seem to confer a certain superiority of rank. Relatively few 
came from states actually engaged in the war. 

The Arcadians and possibly the Achaeans had been mercenaries 
for generations. For the body of the troops Xenophon makes one 
or two casual allusions that may have considerable significance. 
In the country of the Macronians the retreat is materially assisted 
by one of the peltasts (iv. 8. 4) : avrjp ^ k.6r)vr\<ii <f>do-ica>v BeSovXev- 
Kevai, who recognized in the people of the country his compatriots. 
This Macronian, who makes no attempt to conceal his servile 
origin, is therefore serving as a full-fledged soldier even if in the 
light infantry — a sign of poverty, and without bearing upon his 
claim to be considered a Greek. The statement is made by Xeno- 
phon without a word of comment. But surely it was not all in the 
day's work for Greeks to march and bivouac side by side with 
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runaway slaves. Either men on campaign were not very squeam- 
ish, or many another of these "hearts of Greece" had a similar 
taint in his escutcheon. 

The Macronian slave was not the only example of this type. 
A brave and efficient soldier, who acted as a sort of sergeant or 
orderly, was a certain Mysus, Mysian in origin as well as in name. 
(Cf. V. 2. 29: Kal avrjp Mvo-o? rb yevo? ical rovvofia tovto e^ftw.) 
It is evident from the context that his language was Greek, and it is 
equally obvious that the name was one given to him by Greeks. 
If that is so, it is almost as surely servile as the Syrus, Davus, etc., 
which Roman comedy borrowed from Greek. And again, if 
Apollonides was a Lydian, ear-bored or otherwise, he had attained 
a rather high rank in the army, and if he had been foresighted 
enough to be in the majority, he might have retained unchallenged 
his position and his Boeotian accent. There was also in the army 
a distinct group of out-and-out barbarians. Even if the Scythians 
of iii. 4. 15 are more than dubious, there were Thracians. Miltocy- 
thes, to be sure, deserted to the king (ii. 2. 7), but the language 
indicates that some at least remained with the Greeks. To be 
commanded by Lydian and Mysian refugees may not offend our 
ideas of propriety, but it is surely strange that it did not seem 
worthy of note to a Greek with more than slight pretension to real 
gentility. 

These "zehntausend Griechenherzen," then, were mercenaries, 
cohering by the hope of loot, and recruited with somewhat less 
fastidiousness than were the members of the Areopagus. Romance- 
loving centuries have spread a kindly glamor over them, which it 
would be in the highest degree ungenerous to attempt to dispel. 
One cannot help feeling that the majority of them would have been 
in hearty accord with the protest of Kipling's Tommy Atkins that 
they were no "thin red 'eroes" but just single men on the march, 
"most remarkable like you." And they chaffed each other in the 
face of imminent peril, fought, intrigued, lied and cheated, saved 
and betrayed each other, much as other men of their type have 
continued to do for centuries since then, under similar conditions. 



